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‘The Letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth Life. 


Editorial 


Collegians who were not present at the Director’s Terminal Address 
will no doubt be very disappointed at seeing no “Address” in this edition. 
There is, however, some consolation for them. Most of this number is 
concerned with what the Director said on that occasion. So the content 
of his words is here, though what he actually said and the manner of his 
saying it, were too personal and intimate to reproduce in cold print. 

The Memoirs in these pages tell their own tale. But College life is 
like this season of the year with its strange mixture of alternate dullness 
and brightness, cold mists and warming sunshine. So we have good tidings 
as well, in births and marriages—a fine crop of them !—though the fact 
that these children are given no definite birthdays by their parents in the 
announcements that they send in, would seen to suggest a certain 
irresponsibility. 

A propos responsibilities, ‘Stage Manager” has made some 
remarks in this number, on the duties of an Editor. They have caused 
me some misgivings, and after reading over again the editorials of my 
predecessors, I have come to the conclusion that as I cannot rival them in 
knowledge or eloquence, and have already done things I ought not to have 
done, it is better to continue unabashed on my natural course. So I will 
proceed (at once) to thank all the contributors to this number, and to add 
that I would be exceedingly glad if more people would come forward with 
assistance. It has been most gratifying to acquire for the first time an 
article from the pen of Mr. Robert Hull, and we hope it is not the last. 





The Fashion of Music 


In a discussion of contemporary tendencies, generalised comment 
upon the supposed characteristics of present movements in art is, perhaps, 
of all things one of the hardest to suffer with equanimity. And yet one 
encounters, with a frequency which never fails to surprise, just such an 
attitude, for the most part destructive, among several whose chief concern 
is a critical assessment of recent endeavours in music, painting, and 
literature. On these grounds, indeed, I feel that an apology may be due 
from me in advance, since the purpose of this article is general rather than 
particular ; its aim is briefly to examine one or two assertions which, so far 
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as one can gather, are brought forward with an astonishing regularity in 
disfavour of the younger music of successive generations. 


The protest to which prominence is most often given is directed 
against what may be conveniently termed calculated dissonance. This 
question is by no means novel. It has arisen, in one form or another, 
since the earliest days of recognised music. In later times this point of 
view is illustrated by specific examples. The gentleman who, at the 
hearing of a new Beethoven Symphony, remained seated until the end out 
of politeness to the composer, serves to remind us that the problem is not 
peculiar to our own day. ‘The situation has it amusing side. Most 
ludicrous of all is the fact that between very old and very young musicians 
often prevails an absurd misconception of the other's intent. A young 
composer, out of patience with the world, may feel that the musical 
experience of his seniors stops short at Mendelssohn, and that their 
apparent intolerance of innovation is added evidence of reactionary 
opinions. Older men, for their part, with greater understanding though 
sometimes less perception, may regard the young composer’s endeavours 
as wilful naughtiness—“ because he knows it teases ””—or as talent strayed 
from the classical path. Both points of view are, of course, to a great 
extent, erroneous Older musicians, often enough, are by no means averse 
to progress nnd reform, but their natural anxiety is that some temporary 
excitement shall not be mistaken for the genuine article. This is perfectly 
reasonable. If they are cautious in welcoming novel expedients it is 
because, for one success, they have seen many failures. But the mis- 
understanding, when and where it exists, is not entirely one-sided. A 
student may expect, rightly, a certain flexibility in the opinions of his 
masters. He may chafe against a restraint imposed, not so much from 
motives of sound conservatism as from an adherence to formule which 
for their value rely upon the saving grace of antiquity rather than 
individual merit. 


The problem is, however, of a nature more extensive than a mere 
difference in opinion between professor and student. The teaching aspect 
has here been mentioned because, in that particular context, the question 
so often arises in an acute form. But the difficulty is to be encountered 
in quarters far removed from academic association. To the critic it is a 
perennial nightmare. Applied to the music of to-day the argument can 
be stated in many different fashions. Let us consider the matter briefly 
from one of the broader and more obvious angles. 
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From the earliest times the vocabulary of music has been constantly 
enriched. Each and every generation, though not necessarily distinguished 
by any remarkable endeavour, has added something to the accumulated 
wealth. This heritage has become the storehouse of what is termed 
tradition. According to the experience amassed and presented afresh to 
each enquirer are measured the greatest achievements of our time. With 
due regard for what is expedient the spirit ot exploration is encouraged. 
It is felt by some that possibilities for extending the vocabulary yet 
further are far from exhausted. ‘To them there is little of moment except 
what is experimental and unchartered, However severe may be the cost 
their aim is to expand, to research, and to achieve what hitherto has been 
beyond the normal scope. ‘Their work is directed to that end, and to that 
end alone. 

That others, whose concern it is closely to preserve ‘an accepted 
heritage, should view with alarm these latter developments is scarcely a 
cause for wonder. If in the pursuit of “things new,” tradition is to 
count for little, or to be finally abandoned, it may be asked with reason 
whether the desired end will justify the drastic means. This question is 
constant in every age. For our present purpose it may be confined to 
the query as to whether a new vocabulary is worth while for its own sake. 


One would suggest that the basis of contemporary effort, if it aspires 
to permanent value, must be inherited musical experience. Music divorced 
from stability has little chance of ultimate survival. So much is shown by 
history. Novelty qua novelty possesses small recommendation save interest 
for the immediate occasion. It is inevitable that the writings of to-day 
should be affected in some measure by those characteristics proper to the 
twentieth century. With these aids to identity the historian cannot 
quarrel. If, however, the mannerisms of the age assume an importance 
which outweighs thoughtful intent the voice of protest may well be raised, 
It is in this respect that the greatest discrimination is required. A rigid 
conservatism may hinder a genuine advance ; an opposite policy may result 
in forsaking tradition without adequate reward. Between these two 
extremes a middle course has to be found, and it is not surprising that, of 
the efforts directed to the search, few are attended with success. 


It is at least the partial aim of a composer, presumably, that his 
utterances should be understood, if not appreciated, by those to whom 
they are addressed. He may feel originally that his music is infinitely 
more important than his audience’s acceptance of it. Perhaps it is so, but, 
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whatever may be his personal attitude in the matter, the manner of its 
presentation will scarcely be altered. ‘The music, according to the normal 
canons of criticism, stands or falls by itself as distinct from any theory 
according to which it has been evolved. To write only for posterity may 
be an agreeable pastime provided that it is substantiated by a superfluity 
of time and money. ‘This luxury, however, is one in which few musicians 
can afford to indulge, even supposing that they had the inclination for 
such whimsicalities. Their business is more nearly concerned with writing 
in the language of the day for the benefit, partly, of their contemporaries 
and, if they are fortunate, of their successors. 

This point seems worth raising, because a frequent cause for aggres- 
sion is that a composer expects his listeners to make unreasonable exertions 
in their efforts to become acquainted with his idiom. It is held that 
“take it or leave it” epitomises his attitude. Mercifully this is not 
representative of the prevailing policy. Where extreme cases do occur it 
is obvious that there must be concessions on both sides. If the composer 
refuses to make any allowances he must be content, for a time, to be 
misunderstood. ‘There is no question of his ‘sacrificing his art.” Life is 
not long enough to allow us to wrestle with music which obstinately 
eludes ordinary terms without any definite promise of reward on closer 
acquaintance. Clearly the listeners must make a certain effort; so much 
miy be taken for granted. But should a composer find the vast wealth of 
inherited musical vocabulary totally insufficient for his purpose it may 
be questioned, rightly enough, whether he has anything of real import 
to convey. 

Finally, we have to consider the suggestion that so much of con- 
temporary effort is marked by a lack of essential poetry. This is closely 
interwoven with the question of tradition. ‘To discard poetry is to sever 
the life of music. No ingenious device will serve as a substitute for an 
association which has for its origin the classics. It is as yet too early to 
estimate the final worth of those works whose connection with tradition is 
hardly to be traced. Perhaps it is enough if in the meantime we turn our 
attention to assured possessions. There is the music of Frederick Delius, 
the poetry of which is beyond dispute. Nearer at home we have others. 
I hope I may be forgiven if in this connection I refer to the work and 
writings of Dr. George Dyson, whose achievements are marked by a perfect 
fusion of poetry and musicianship. From treasures such as these the 
enquirer must surely gain courage. In any event the ultimate assessment 
does not rest with us. ‘‘We may envy our successors their perspective. 
We cannot forestall their verdict.” Rozert H. Hutt. 
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Opera 
Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande” 

The idea of performing Debussy’s “ Pelléas et Mélisande” in College 
was regarded, even in friendly quarters, as a rash one. That the work 
was to be given in French added to the general doubt about it all. It 
seemed a very big enterprise no matter how one regarded it. The very 
qualities that make the opera unique seemed but to emphasise the 
magnitude of the task. Superficial opinion was all against the likelihood of 
the students’ doing it adequately. It had to be done in French or not at 
all. It would require (one thought) a level of performance which students 
of slender experience could hardly hope to attain. The orchestral part 
would confront our players with some problems largely new to them. And 
no purely operatic past experience—at any rate within the College—could 
help really much towards a fit presentation of work possessing so many 
difficulties peculiar to itself. England had for twenty years entertained 
a kind of superstitious fear of tackling this “nebulous” masterpiece. 
Musically, the work still held some of the terrors of an unknown language. 

The quality, even of the first performances—in October and 
November—set our fears at rest. More than that, it was at once 
admitted that here was a definitely high achievement. The faith that 
inspired the idea was justified to a degree that must have astonished as 
much as it pleased those who had entertained doubts. And it was at 
once clear that in the students themselyes—in the very quality of youth- 
fulness many had thought might be a defect in such an enterprise—the 
spirit of Maeterlinck’s play gained an advantage which, in any case, would 
have gone far towards outweighing expected immaturities in singing and 
acting. Asa fact, these immaturities were not in the performance. There 
were, at worst, only inequalities. If, here and there, we fell into saying, 
“A is not always quite as good as B” ; or “C was rather better than D,” 
we were still concerned more with classifying good people and good 
performances than inferior people and bad performances, Such comparisons 
were, anyhow, inevitable where there were two casts, But where the 
comparisons were only of the ‘‘good” with the “even better” there could 
be no hurting feelings. One must, indeed, pay a warm tribute to the 
spirit of the performers, which clearly was that of willingness to learn 
from each other. Quite obviously, all the people in this production had 
outgrown anxiety about comparative standards. Each group bent its 
energies to establishing a high general standard. ‘That was the chief 
purpose. And it was really and truly achieved. 
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This is no place for discussing the merits of individual performers. 
Even of the weakest of their number much good could be said: and 
of the more successful enough considered praise appeared in the 
Press to satisfy them that they fully justified the faith placed in them. 
Mr. Cairns James (as Producer), Mr. Waddington, Mr. Amherst Webber 
and Mr. Richard Austin (who together prepared the singers in their purely 
musical capacity) must have felt high pleasure over the success obtained. 
And Dr. Malcolm Sargent (as Conductor) could have had no doubt, finally, 
that the orchestra had completely ‘“‘learnt the lesson,” as it were, of this 
extraordinarily beautiful work. 

But none will grudge its being said here that no other element in the 
whole presentation quite as fully captured the audience’s imagination as 
Mr. Procter-Gregg’s mise-en-scéne. This was of rare beauty. He was 
fortunate in having the distinguished help of Mrs. Gotch and Miss Dorothy 
Darnell in carrying out certain parts of his scheme. (And it is to be noted 
that all the scenery Mr. Procter-Gregg designed was made in the College.) 

The success of the production made repeated performances inevitable. 
In all, six were given, ‘They left an impression of highly-efficient work and 
of rich beauty. 

The following were the casts :— 


Characters : 3rd October 2nd November 
Pelléas Grandsons / .. PHitip WARDE DouGLas TITCHENER 
Golaud of Arkél | .. JOHN ANDREWS LEYLAND WHITE 
Arkél (King of Allemonde) ..,. JouN MOTTERSHEAD RICHARD WATSON 
Yniold (Golaud’s child .. NELLIE MEYRAT NELLIE MgyRAT 
A Physcian oH x30 .. HAROLD DENTON HAROLD DENTON 
Mélisande Gy ar; .. MABEL Ritcuie! Betty BAXENDALE 
Geneviéve CATHERINE WARNER Carys Davies 


(Mother of Pelléas and Golaud) 
Serving Women : 


PuyLiis EVENS MARJORIE HAVILAND 
NELLIE MEYRAT Monica SWEENEY 
Characters — 14th November 
Pelléas Grandsons of Arkél_ , os oes PHILIP WARDE 
Golaud J JOHN ANDREWS 
Arkél (King of Allemonde) ... sxe ee JOHN MOTTERSHEAD 
Yniold (Golaud's ey ot ae Ae .. NELLIE MeyRAT 
A Physician... 3 ote 550 520 ... HAROLD DENTON 
Mélisande x 3 ... MABEL RITCHIE 
Genevitve (Mother 6h Pelléas and Golaud) CATHERINE WARNER 
Servantes : 
PHYLLIS EVENS MARJORIE HaAvILAND 


NELLIE MEYRAT Monica SWEENEY 
Vieux Pauvres : 
Tuomas Dance ALBERT KENNEDY HELMAR FERNBACK 
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Bi Characters — 21st November 
elléas a PuHitie WarRDE 
G land { GF@ndsons of Arkél 53 so * SV DRYEAND Willie 
Arkél (King of Allemonde) ... oe <n ..» RICHARD WATSON 
Yniold (Golaud’s ee on < ces «» NELLIE MEYRAT 
A Physician... 330 Rs 355 ... HAROLD DENTON 
Mélisande oh ... BETTY BAXENDALE 
Geneviéve (Mother of Pelléas and Golaud) on6 Carys Davis 
Servantes : 
PHYLLIS EVENS MARJORIE HAVILAND 
NELLIE MEYRAT MONICA SWEENEY 
Vieux Pauvres : 
THOMAS DANCE ALBERT KENNEDY HELMAR FERNBACK 





The R.C.M. Patron’s Fund 


On November 4th, Mr. Adrian C. Boult conducted an Orchestral 
Rehearsal for Conductors and Executive Artists. ‘The programme was as 
follows :— 

1. CONCERTO for Pianoforte, in C minor ws S. Rachmaninov 

EVELYN BisseT 
(Royal College of Music) 
2, AIR... Sound an Alarm (Judas Maccabeus) ... Handel 
WILFRED MILES 
(Royal Academy of Music) 
3 PRELUDE se... wes “ Bronwen” «Joseph Holbrooke 


Conductor—NorMAN DemuTH 
(Royal College of Music) 


4. SCENE ... Wilt thou take Vengeance (King Saul)... Parry 


VALETTA IACOP1 
(Royal Academy of Music) 


CONCERTSTUCK for Pianoforte cr v4 ee Chaminade 
IKATHLEEN THOMSON 


Conductor—FREDERICK Stock 
(Royal College of Music) 


um 


On November 18th, Dr. Malcolm Sargent conducted an Orchestral 
Rehearsal, again for Conductors and Executive Artists. ‘The programme 
» ag 6 
was as follows :— 
1. CONCERTO for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 1, in F sharp— 
Epwin BENBOW S. Rachmaninov 
(Royal College of Music) 
Conductor—ConstTant LAMBERT 
(Royal College of Music) 
FAIRS 3s ry «. “Ché faro” (Orpheus)... we Gluck 
MarRi£ FISHER 
(Guildhall School of Music) 
3- VIOLONCELLO SOLO ... Kol Nidrei, Op. 47  .... Max Bruch 
ROGER BRIGGS 
(Guildhall School of Music) 
4. AIR a3 . ‘Non pitandrai” (Figaro) ... Mosart 
STANLEY POPE 
(Guildhall School of Music) 
5. Ruapsopy for Viola and Orchestra... we WH. Reed 


ANNE WOLFE 
(Royal College of Music) 


Conducted by THE Composer 


bo 
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On December gth, 


Rehearsal for Composers and Executive Artists. 


follows :— 
I, 


Conducted by THE 
2, HUNGARIAN FANTASIA for Pianoforte and Orchestra 


Concerto for String Orchestra 
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ET 


Dr. Malcolm Sargent also conducted an Orchestral 


The programme was as 


te David Evans 
(Royal College of Music) 
COMPOSER 


Liset 


MILLICENT SILVER 


(Royal Colleg. 


3. SYMPHONIC Porm “The 





‘¢ of Music) 


Optimist” 


Herbert Bedford 


The Royal Albert Hall Orchestra played at all three Rehearsals. 





College Concerts 


Monday, October 17 (Chamber) 


SEXTET for Stringsin B flat major,Op. 18— Brahms 
Jack Seatey (Scholar), Viocer BrouGn, a.k.c.m. 
Muvirn Harr, A-R.C.M, MARY GLADDEN, A.R.C.M, 
(Ixhibitioner), Heten Jus, AMCM. (Scholar | 
Itxhibitioner), Lois Mirraps (Grove Exhibitioner). | 


SONGS 


| 








a. The fairy lough DL aired : 
é Cuttin’ rushes, of 4a"ford 
Gtapys Gosiine (Scholar). 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 4 ; | 

Prelude, Chorale and Fugue.. César Franck 
ManrGarer PRipkaux, Atom. (Exhibitioner), 


SONATA for Pianoforte and Violin, in A major 


Risen Sweert.ann, 
Karitiictn CURRY, AGCOM. (Scholar), | 


| 


Bach | 


a. In summer fields 
4, Love Song On 
Wmtyn Benn (Scholar), 
PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Fantaisie in F minor, Op. 49 .. Chopin | 
Joyer McG. Crark, A.R.C.M, (Exhibitioner), 
VIOLONCELLO SOLOS— 
a. Two Trish tunes 
(1) Air in B Arr, 
(2) The faery reel { Herder¢ Hughes 
é légie .. a o. Maur 
ALEXANDER NiFost (Scholar), 
ORGAN SOLOS F 
Toceata and Fugue in D minor... Bach 
ALAN Bunney, avit.com. 
Accompanists— 
KatuLeen V. Witson, Rene 
Norman E. Frasry. 


Tuesday, October 18 
(Second Orchestra) 
SYMPHONY No. 4, in If minor, Op. 08 
SONG— 
L’amero, saré costante (Il Re Pastore) .. AMfosare 
Barbara Soutnatr. 
Conductor—Ikis Lemary, 
PETITE SUITE s< ee - 
(1) En bateau. (2) Cortége. 
(3) Menuet. (4) Ballet. 
Conductors— 
(x) Lronaxn Isaacs. (2) Grorrrey Coxper I 
(3) Atoert Foster. (4) Mark Pasteur, 


OVERTURE Rienzi 
Conductor—Dr, 


SONGS } Brahms 








SWEETLAND, 


+» Brahms 


Debussy 


5 Wagner 
Matcotm Sarcsnt, 


Wednesday, November 16 


(Chamber) 


QUARTET for Strings in D flat, Op. t5— 
£. Doknanyi 
Barbara Pur VERMACHER, A.R.C.M. (Scholar), 
Herren Sy EWART, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board 
I°xhibitioner), Marv GLADDEN, A.R.CM,. (Exhibi. 
tioner), AupreY Piccorr (Scholar), 


VIOLONCELLO SOLOS— 
a. Romance 
4. Allegro spiritoso 


McDowell 

Senatllé 

arr. J. Salmon 
Otive Ricnarps, arom, 

(Associated Board Exhibitioner), 


SONGS a. A soft day 


4 Blue wings .. } Stanford 
Murisn Foster. 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS— 
a, Aria variata alla maniera Italiana... Back 
6. La Chasse 3 Clementi 
Constance CRUNDALL, A.R.C.M. 
(Clementi Exhibitioner), 
SONGS— 
a, The Call R. Vaughan Williams 
6. Time, you old gipsy man.. Maurice Besley 
Marjorie Parker, 


VOCAL QUARTETS with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment, Op. 92.. Brahms 

a. O charming night 

6. Late Autumn 

ce. Evensong 

d. Why ? 
Ursuta Boase, A.R.C.M., 
(Scholar), Emiyw 
(Kent Scholar), 


Gtapys Gostinc 
Bess (Scholar), Paitip WaRkDE 
Ceci. Beccuer (Exhibitioner). 


VIOLONCELLO SOLO— 
Sonata in D minur Caporale 
HELEN Just, a.r.c.m. (Scholarship Exhibitioner), 


SONGS .. a. Daphne, deine Rosenwangen 
6. Unglickliche Liebe ws «+ }Mosart 
¢. Ridente la calma oe 

Doxorny Humpureys. 


TRIO for Pianoforte and Strings in B major, Op. 8— 


Brahms 
GWENDO Paut, a.r.cM (Associated Board Exbibi- 
troner), Lema Hermirace, HELEN JUST, AR.CoM. 
(Scholarship Exhibitioner), 
Accompanists— 
Mavis Ricuarps, Eric Warr. 
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Wednesday, November 50 
(Chamber) | 


QUARTET for Strings in A minor, Op. 5t, No. 2— 
Brahms 


Heren StTrWwART, a.k.c.M. (Associated Board 
Exhibitioner,) Mary GLADDEN, a.R.C.M. (Exhibi. | 
tioner), Mapce Ducarpe, AupreY PiGccotTt 
(Scholar). 


SONGS .. a. Das Veilchen ) F. Delius 
6. Irmelin sais!) » 
¢. Aeolsharfe .. «. Max Reger 


Ursuca Boase, A.R.C.M. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO.. Carillon .. Liasounow 


E. Joan Davis. 


SONGS .. a. IfI hope I pine 
6, When Laura smiles { 


CynTHIA Perrins (Exhibitioner). 


Rosseter 


SEVEN SCOTTISH SONGS— 
Arr. by Jeffrey Mark 


a. Soprano Solo—Will ye gang o’er the lee rig ? 

4. Contralto Solo—O can ye sew cushions? 

c. Duet: Contralto and Bass—Lord Rendal 

@, Bass Solo—Roy's wife, of Aldivalloch 

¢. Trio: Soprano, Tenor and Bass—The Birks of 
Abergeldy 

J. Tenor Solo—Bonie Peggy Alison 

£e MA opt when she cam’ ben, she bobbit 
u’ low 


Ursuta Boase, a.r.c.M., GLADYS GOSLING, 
(Scholar), Emtys Bess (Scholar), Pati 
WARDE, A.R.C.M. (Kent Scholar). 


SONATA for Pianoforte and Viola, in F minor, 
Op. 120, No. 1.. Brahms 


(Arranged from the Clarinet Sonata) 


OAN BLACK, A.R.C.M., ma 
fary GLADDEN, A.k.C.M. (Exhibitioner), 


Accompanists— 
Gwenpo Paut, Ertc Warr. 


Informal 





Tuesday, December 6 
(Second Orchestra) 


| TWO PRELUDES & FUGUES (Nos, 22 & 23)— 


Bach (arr. by Leonard Isaacs) 
Conductor—Lronarp Isaacs, 


SCHERZO from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream "'— 
Mendelssohn 
Conductor—Mark Pastrur 


SYMPHONIC SUITE— 
Scheherazade .. Aimsky-Aorsakon 
Conductor—Micnagt Tirrerr, 
NORFOLK RHAPSODY, No. 1, in E minor— 


RX. Vaughan Williams 
Conductor—Ikis Lemans, 


SYMPHONY in G minor +» Mozart 


PRELUDE .. L'aprés-midi d'un faune .. Debussy 
Conductor—Hrrze Liukin, 
A FAUST OVERTURE .. Rs -. Wagner 
Conductor—Jerrrey Mark, 
Conductor—Dr. MALcotm Sarcunt. 


Friday, December 9 (Orchestral) 

NORTH COUNTRY SUITE Jefivey Mark 
(Student) 

FANTAISIE for Pianoforte and Orchestra— 


Louis Aubert 
Jan Corton (Associated Board Exhibitioner), 


TWO PSALMS for Contralto, Harp and Strings— 
nt Grace Wilifams 
a. Psalm exxxvii.. Super flumina (Foli Scholar) 
6. Psalm cxxvi_ .. In convertendo 


Carys Davis (Scholar), 
CONCERTO for Violoncello and Orchestra, 
in EF minor, Op. 85 .. Edward Elgar 
Auprey Piccorr (Scholar). 


SYMPHONY No. 7, in C major .. «» Haydn 
SYMPHONIC RHAPSODY— 


Mai-Dun ss John Ireland 
Conductor—Dr, MALCOLM SARGENT, 





Concerts 


There were five Informal Concerts given during the Michaelmas Term. 
On November 22nd the following conducted the Third Orchestra :—George 


| 
| 
Weldon, Wilfred Kealey, Cuthbert Nightingale, Eric Saunders, Dorothy Luard, | 
Dorothy E. Milnes, Imogen Holst, David Evans, Mary Chater, Millicent Silver, 
Ursula Waterhouse, Sylvia Spencer, William Hulson, Norman Bradley, and 
Louise Astna. | 
Students’ Recitals 
In addition to the Students’ Recitals given in the evening this term, there was | 
given for the first time a number of Mid-day Recitals. The programmes were 
as follows :— | 
Recital (No. 1), on October rgth, by E. Kendal Taylor (Pianoforte), at which 
works by Schumann, Ravel, Balakira, Liszt, and Chopin were given. | 
Recital (No. 2), on November 2nd, by Trefor Jones, Hon. A.R.C.M. (Tenor), 
and Marie Wilson, A.R.C.M. (Violin) ; Songs by Monteverdi, Scarlatti, Brahms, 
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Strauss, and contemporary composers, and Violin Solos by Chopin, Auer, Brahms- 
Joachim, and ‘*Arrangements” by Kreisler were given. 

Recital (No. 3), on November 16th, by Renée Sweetland (Pianoforte) ; works 
of Bach, Brahms, Chopin, Granados and Albeniz were performed. 

Recital (No. 4), on November 3oth, by Herzl Leikin (Violin), and Mabel 
Ritchie (Soprano); songs by Armstrong Gibbs and Rimsky-Korsakoff; Violin 
Solos by Corelli, Saint-Saéns, Sarasate, Handel-Hubay, and Chaminade-Kreisler. 


EVENING RECITALS 


Recital (No. 50), Tuesday, October 25th, by William F. Gurney (Pianoforte). 
The programme consisted of Mozart, Brahms, Debussy, Medtner, Ireland, and 
Chopin. 

Recital (No. 51), Tuesday, November 15th, by John McGown Clark (Piano- 
forte). The programme included works by Bach, Brahms, Chopin, Moeran, 
Medtner, Tcherepnine, and Debussy. 


Junior Exhibitioners’ Concerts 


On 19th March, the Junior Exhibitioners' Concert (No. 1)—Teachers’ 
Training Course—was given. The programme was as follows :— 


VIOLIN SONATA, in E major .. .. Handel | ROBIN HOOD .. * ‘ -. Leslie Fly 


Srpniry Wixi. a, With Bow and Arrow 
3. Sir Richard of t 
(Pupil of Miss Blyth Martin), ir Richard/of the Lea 


AMES FLACK. 


Pupil of Miss y i 
ROBIN HOOD.." Friar Tuck” Carroll,. Les/fe ily CES PAUCLSSa ey nas 


ALDER TABTAIGT. GAVOTTE AND MINUET... .._—- Bach 


He ee aah Frep CuarMan. 
(Pupil of Miss K, Coxeter). (Pupil of Miss Kennedy). 


FINALE OF SONATINA No.3... Clementi| SEA IDYLL .. ‘' From the Cliffs" .. Carroll 


Onivir Enwarps, Epi MARTIN. 
(Pupil of Miss I. Turner). (Pupil of Miss D. Mitchell) 


ADAGIO AND ALLEGRO from 
Violin Sonata, in B minor .. Mozart 





PIANO STUDY ae rr ie + Heller | 
Hrersenr Currier. | 


. : Ronatp Bow es. 
(Pupil of Miss M, J. Davis). | (Pupil of Miss Luard) 


On 3rd December the Junior Exhibitioners’ Concert (No. 2)—Teachers’ 
Training Course—was given. The programme was as follows :— 
CLASS SINGING— ‘ VIOLIN SOLO ... Sicilienne .. A. Dolsetsch 
a, Who is Sylvia? .. Schubert 


Svait Hopkins. 
Miss Canpy. 


6. Curfew .. .. Harold Clark | PIANOFORTE SOLOS 36 19 Scarlatti 


Miss BrRveRIDGE. a. Sonata in B minor 
6 Sonata in G major 


ec. ASpring Song .. Frank Bridge Miseetrutie 


Miss L. Grantam. 


VIOLIN SOLO... Ayre and Cebell .. Ad/red Moga? | PIANOFORIE SOLO .. Bourrée .. Purcell 
Sypnry Wrx.er. ABRAHAM APPEL. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Old King Cole -. Leo Livens 
MarGery Hunr. 


VIOLIN SOLO .. Robin Adair .. Arr. by A. Carse 
Max GuTIERREz. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO .. Minuetin G minor... Back | PIANOFORTE SOLO .. Minuetin F .. Handel 
Auuerr TABRAHAM. | EvgeLyN Souster. 
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PIANOFORTE SOLO— | PIANOFORTE SOLO .. Doumka .. TeAatkousty 
Little John and Alan-a-dale .. Lesive Fly AriseiGhemoe 
Joun GressweEti. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO— VIOLIN SOLO .. RomanceinF .. Beethoven 


Maypole Dance 
Exvsig BANHAM. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Sonata in C sharp minor, Op. 27.. Beethoven 
Miss Rew. 
Chant d'été 
Nancy Biss, 
PIANOFORTE SOLO — 
Allegro from Sonatina in F .. Beethoven 
Epwarp KEMMENOF. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
A Wild Romp .. Todfas Matthay 
Rose Zarir. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS .. ve 


a. Dancing Doll 
4, Persuasion 


Alec Rowley 


VIOLIN SOLO Farjeon 


Adam Carse 


Mary Lovetanp. 





Ronatp Bow tts, 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
Humoresque and Elfland .. Percy Whitehead 


Frep CHARMAN, 


PIANOFORTE SOLO .. Melody 
Epmunp Bucktry. 


Schumann 


PIANOFORTE SOLO— 
No. 2of Three Miniature Pastorals.. Frank Bridge 


Guiapys Ciark. 


CLASS SINGING— 
a, Slow, horses, slow ... A rmtstrong Gibbs 


Miss Cornetius, 


6. Ride of the Witch .. 
Miss Caznnove, 


Charles Wood 


The R.C.M. Union 


On Wednesday, December 7th, the Union had the pleasure of a visit 
from Mrs. Violet Gordon Woodhouse, who kindly gave a Harpsichord 
Recital in the Parry Opera Theatre, at 5 p.m. ‘The large audience which 
assembled to welcome the distinguished guest was full of enthusiastic 


delight and admiration over her wonderful playing. The programme 


was as follows :— 


ITALIAN CONCERTO ... 
TOCCATA ar SY 
PRELUDE 

POLONAISE 

MARCH 

MUSETTE 


FANTASIE SONATA ... ae 5 10 Rts ae 
THREE PIECES from the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book 
Srx Pieces for the Harpsichord ... Gu Ss 


Bach 


.. Mosart 


Scarlatti 


Annual General Meeting 
The Annual General Meeting took place on Thursday, January 19th 
Proceedings opened with a Business Meeting in the Concert Hall. The 
Chair was taken by Sir Hugh Allen, and a maximum of business was 
transacted in a minimum of time. Besides the usual routine work of 
Minutes, Annual Report, Balance Sheet, Report on Loan Fund, and 
Elections, important resolutions were taken ve the Badge, and Life 
Membership subscription. The results, summarized, are as follows :— 
Hon Officers re-elected en d/oc. 
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Elections to casual vacancies on the Union General Committee con- 
firmed—Miss Imogen Holst, Miss Joyce McGown Clark. 


Past PuPpiLs AND OTHERS. 
Retirements, by Rule g--Mr. Marmaduke Barton, Mr. Louis 
Blofield, Mrs. John Greg, Mr. George A. Macmillan. 
Elected to fill these vacancies—Mr. George A. Macmillan (re-elected), 
Hon. Norah Dawnay, Dr. George Dyson, Mr. Proctor Gregg. 


PRESENT PUPILS. 

Retirements—Mr. John Andrews, Miss Mona Benson, Mr. Michael 
Tippett. 

Llections Mr, John Andrews (re-elected), Mr. John Mottershead, 
Miss Mary Noble. 

Union Badge and Colours 

The President announced that since it has not been feasible to 
obtain permission to use the design originally suggested for the Union 
Badge, it would be necessary to choose another. He therefore proposed 
that a copy of the shield in blue and gold representing the R.C.M. 
on the memorial tablet to Sir Hubert Parry in Gloucester Cathedral be 
adopted, subject to permission being obtained. ‘This, with certain additions 
to signify membership of the Union, was unanimously adopted. 


Life Membership 

The principle of Life Membership had been accepted at a previous 
General Meeting. Now the sum and conditions were determined, viz. :— 

(a) That £5 be the sum for a Life Membership of the R.C.M. 
Union. 

(+) That Members shall have attained the age of 21 years before 
becoming eligible for Life Membership. 

(c) That Life Membership shall come into operation on October rst, 
1928, and that arrears of subscription, if any, shall be paid up to that 
date before a Member become eligible for Life Membership. 

(d) That those Members who have paid subscriptions in advance 
shall have the amount deducted from the sum to be paid for Life 
Membership. 

The Business Meeting was followed by tea at 4.15, and at 5 o'clock, 
in the Parry Opera Theatre, an entertainment was given before a large 
audience, who took keen delight in Miss Penelope Spencer's brilliant 
Dances, Miss Norah Blaney’s clever Songs at the Piano, and the produc- 
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tion of an attractive new Ballet, composed by Gordon Jacob. The 
programme is subjoined :— 
1. DANCES ... «- (a) “Si oiseau j’étais 
(6) ‘At the Royal Academy” 
Miss PENELOPE SPENCER 
2. SONGS at the Piano 
Miss NorAu BLANEY 
3- BALLET 3: -. “The Jew in the Bush”... Gordon Jacob 
(Adapted from ‘‘Grimm") 


Characters : 


Kain eee ats ace ae -— MARGARET CHAMBERS 
Queen ... we “a Ree .. ELISABETH AVELING 
Jew rr Te sts ae .»  KATHBRINE CRASTER 
Witch... « * : ef ELISABETH AVELING 

\ MarGuerita McCuspin 
Youth ... Rt ise ae ... IMOGEN HoLst 
Executioner... cae wide ..  MARJORIE SMITH 
Hunchback _... — A ... MARGHERITA McCusBBIN 
Chamberlain ... ate ne .. Patricia GUINNESS 
Bird ore es an Bie .. Mary SImMMons 


Court Ladies, Courtiers and Soldiers: Members of the Ballet Class 


General Notices 


Union neckties (in Royal blue and gold silk) can be obtained from 
the Hon. Secretary, price 4/- each, or with packing and postage 4/3. 

Any changes or corrections of name and address for the 1928 List 
of Members should be sent to the Hon. Secretary at once. 


Marion M. Scort, “Zon. Secretary. 





The Secret of the Scala 


‘La Scala, il primo teatro del mondo”-—that is the profound belief 
of the Milanese, and, indeed, of every good Italian. Italians to-day are 
apt to make these claims—a habit caught, perhaps, from that Eldorado of 
Italy, America. Italy to-day must have the fastest motor-cars (with the largest 
speed-roads made to match), the most powerful power-stations, the most 
athletic athletes (we'll say nothing about aeroplanes for the moment), and 
the most modern of modern innovations de/ mondo, while content to remain 
under the most classical autocracy also de/ mondo. 

But there is much to support the claim with regard to that loveliest 
of theatres, the Scala of Milan: the writer supports it warmly. The Scala 
seems to bask in all the blessings the muses could shower upon their pet 
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a 
shrine, a history and tradition, architecture, perfect acoustics, a constella- 
tion of genius, money, and a lively public proud, nay jealousy of all these 
things. Above all it has somehow captured and held in the toils of its 
complex organisation that finest of fine things in art, Style. That is the 
secret of its pre-eeminence—of course ‘del mondo,’ 

While American theatres tend to the slavery of séunt; German 
theatres to the “stark” and the production-fetish (the modern German 
producer-potentate does tend to bash you in the eye with the nobility of 
ugliness) ; while, in England, theatrical art suffers from the slap-dash, the 
pretty (the good Germans, with their horror of “ Kitsch,” think this our 
worst point, but it isn’t) and money-worries—by far our worst trouble ; 
while, in fact, most Italian theatres have little to recommend them artistic- 
ally beyond fine singing and their own architectural magnificence—the old 
Scala goes grandly on along a high line of its own. Its few bad shows— 
and every theatre does bad shows sometimes—are not hushed-up or 
excused by the Press on extenuating circumstances, but exposed at once 
by its own traditions, and by a distinctly touchy and expressive public. 
Indeed, the spectacle—and every performance at the Scala tends to 
‘Spectacle’—is never wholly confined to one side of the curtain: the 
opinion, visible and vocal, of the audience is amusing, exasperating, or 
thrilling as the case may be. One cannot go to the Scala unmoved: one’s 
mere impression on entering the auditorium is inevitably a thrill, and in 
nine shows out of ten the spacious beauty of its architecture is balanced 
by the style and magnificence of the performance. 

The history of the Scala began somewhere in the ducal family of 
Milan. After a fire destroying the older theatre, the present one was built 
by Piermarini, and finished about 1778. Leave had to be asked of Maria 
Teresa, and the duke and his backers saw to it that their theatre was, 
inside anyway, the most elegant in the world: probably it is still. It 
remained under its hereditary noble proprietors until recent years, and was 
throughout the Nineteenth Century the Delphi of Italian-opera-worship. 
Here came Verdi as a young man, soon to eclipse among its deities 
even Rossini and Donizetti. And the Scala since Verdi has gloried in the 
names of Boito, Puccini, Toscanini. Here, too, composers as distinct as 
Mascagni, Strauss, and Stravinksy, have been bidden to conduct their works. 
On the pictorial side of opera, the art of berspective-painting for which 
Italy is pre-eminent, the traditions of baroque and the achievements of 
modern realism have alike found their highest expression at the Scala. 
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Ferrario, the first scenic artist of the Nineteenth Century, has left there his 
designs covering the whole history of decor up to the time of his death: 
painters of all nations work to this day on the old attic floor above the 
scene-dock, and a year or so ago Appia was invited to mount “ Tristan,” 
The Scala employs nearly a thousand persons regularly in the productiou 


of opera. 
About six years ago was formed what is known as the “Ente 


Antonomo,” a Governing Body containing representatives of the State, the 
Treasury, the old stall-holders, the banks, and leaders of North-Italian 
society. They put Toscanini (who is, I am prepared to certify, all the 
legends about him so far say he is) at the head of its artistic direction, 
they engaged a number of the best experts in all Italy for heads of 
departments, they made Toscanini’s old manager, Scandiani—man of 
affairs, an accomplished engineer, and has sung at Covent Garden !— 
general manager ; they obtained a Government grant of two per cent. on 
all entertainment taxes (including cinemas and race-courses), paid in the 
Duchy of Milan: they had the banks behind them and the prestige of 
the best Italian ‘de? mondo’ to live up to. And the result, well, 
‘handsome is as handsome does,” and the Scala does things very 


handsomely indeed. 
I am at aloss in selecting from the facts of its everyday running for 


R.C.M. readers. I do not know what will interest them most—to hear that 
Toscanini has conducted the entire standard Italian, German, French and 
Russian repertory always without a score, that he is the hardest-worked 
man in a theatre where work is the religion of temple-devotees ; that, 
though no timber of the sacred stage or auditorium may be cut or moved, 
whether for modern contraptions or for lighting apparatus (this is mainly 
so as not to damage faultless acoustics, but for many reasons, too), yet a 
lighting-system, one of the most complex and extensive in the world, has 
been “compiled,” huge electrical, cloud, thunder, wind, and rain machines 
installed, and an orchestra-pit not merely sunken, but rising and falling to 
suit the nationality and convention of the opera of the evening !—that 
Toscanini enters the pit almost exactly thirty seconds before the hour when 
the opera is billed to start (and does); that Cechetti, veteran of the 
Russian Ballet, now runs the three-fold ballet, professional, student and 
school, and himself appears in his old showman-réle in “ Petroutchska” ; 
that a semi-amateur Milanese club of athletes and stage-enthusiasts supplies 
the skilled among the ‘‘supers,” of whom anything from two to four 
hundred may be ‘‘on” in one show (in ‘‘Nerone” nearly 700 in all take 
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part); that Forzano (Italian), deservedly better known as playwright, Lert 
(German) and Sanine (Russian), are among the producers, while an adored 
and adorable little person, called “ Caramba,” is in sole charge of costume, 
scenery and lighting (he designs the costumes, runs a manufactory of them, 
and finally “composes” the picture into a harmonious whole by artistic 
lighting) ; or lastly, that the Scala runs a season of about five months, bills 
about fifty operas, and plays them or not as the management feel inclined 
—the one flaw in the Scala seemed to the writer to be a certain god-like 
irresponsibility over dates, and a certain royal way of closing the theatre 
with apparent caprice and impunity for extra rehearsal. However, the 
standard /s maintained, and, to me at least, the Scala stands for Style : that 
is at once its secret and its celebrity. 

While on the Style-tack, 1 must keep a word to windward of my 
Editor—readers, please note :—for the literary style (or, more accurately, 
lack of it) of the above, he, the Editor only, must be responsible, (a) because 
that’s what Editors are for nowadays, (b) because the language of stage- 
managers is proverbial, and if you ask one for an article, well, the prompt 
corner gets across the footlights with a vengeance. Incidentally, at the Scala 
there is no stage-manager and no prompt-corner. But that’s another story. 


A STaAGE-MANAGER. 





Obituary 
DR. TOM HAIGH 

The sudden death of Tom Haigh, in Australia, last autumn, came 
as a great shock to many old Collegians and admirers. Haigh was one 
of the most brilliant organists ever turned out by the R.C.M., which is 
saying a great deal. He was a native of Wakefield, Yorks, and became a 
Scholar at the College in the nineties, those days of notable scholars who 
were destined to do so much in their profession in after years. A 
favourite pupil of Sir Walter Parratt, he was launched, very early in his life, 
as Organist of St. George’s Parish Church, Ramsgate. At Ramsgate he 
remained for almost the whole of his musical activities—a modest career 
indeed for so fine a musician. The amazing thing was that, while so many of 
his colleagues with far less ability obtained important organ posts, the 
rare and outstanding gifts of Haigh as an executant were commonly over- 
looked. Of recent years, however, he became greatly in demand as an 
Examiner, and in this capacity he travelled many times to the furthermost 
ends of the earth on behalf of the Associated Board. Ultimately he resigned 
his organistship at Ramsgate, but he still made his headquarters in the town 
where he was so much appreciated, and in which he had spent so many 
happy and useful years. At last, when he was over fifty years of age, a 
wider acknowledgment came. He was offered, and he accepted, the post 
of Organist at Sydney Cathedral, Australia 
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Full of eagerness for the new activities which awaited him he left 
England with his wife and family, towards the close of the summer last 
year. He had been in Sydney only a few weeks when he was seized with 
sudden illness ; an operation was performed, from which he did not recover. 

Tom Haigh had gifts as a composer which were, many thought, 
insufficiently recognised. Amongst his works were a String Quartet, a 
Violin Sonata, a number of very deftly written songs (which are not all 
published), and many effectively written pieces for his own instrument. 
His book on ‘‘ Pedal Playing,” containing numerous valuable studies, is 
well-known and authoritative. He was also engaged upon important 
editive work for the firm of Paxton and Co. at the time of his death. 

Haigh will always be remembered by his friends for his genial 
personal qualities, his typically Yorkshire heartiness, and his kindly and 
youthful outlook upon life. His work was not done in the limelight, but 
it was none the less widespread in its influence, and, take him for all in 
all, he was a Collegian for whom we may, everyone of us, feel proud. 
He upheld our best traditions, and was, in every sense, an honour to the 
College which he himself ever delighted to remember and extol. 

T.F.D. 
DANIEL SYKES WOOD 

Born at Slaithwaite, Yorkshire, November 25th, 1872. Died at Crickle- 
wood, London, November 3oth, 1927, and was buried at Willesden Green 
New Cemetery, December 3rd, 1927. 

At the age of 18, Daniel won an Open Scholarship for flute at the Royal 
College of Music ; this he held with Mr. Barrett as his master for four years. 

On leaving, in 1894, he gained the A.R.C.M., the Certificate being signed 
“Albert Edward.” He was present at a R.C.M. performance given at Windsor 
Castle before Queen Victoria, on 26th February, 1895. In the early part of 
1899 he visited South Africa, as Solo Flautist with Madame Albani. At the 
end of the tour, Madame Albani presented him with a valuable pearl pin in 
remembrance of the many “ obbligatos” he had played for her. 

In his capacity as a member of the King’s Private Band (under Sir Walter 
Parratt), Daniel took part in the Coronation of both King Edward VII and 
His Majesty King George V, at Westminster Abbey. 

On the death of Mr. A. P. Vivian he was appointed Professor of the Flute 
at the Royal Academy of Music, and at the same time the Royal College of 
Music granted him a similar appointment and honour. He was also made 
an Examiner for the Associated Board of the R.C.M. and R.A.M. 

For many years Daniel was principal flautist at the Handel, Leeds, 
Norwich, Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Cardiff, Bristol and Lincoln 
Festivals, and of the London Symphony Orchestra, of which he was an original 
member and part Director. He also was principal flautist at the Royal 
Choral and Bach Choir Concerts, and a member of the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and frequently played at St. Paul’s Cathedral. In addition to this, 
he held the unique record of having been principal flute at Daly's Theatre for 
over thirty years. 
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On March 28th, 1y07, Daniel was married to Miss Mary Scholes, of 
Morley, Yorkshire, a former student of the R.C.M. 

Daniel composed several well-known flute solos and studies, and many 
popular songs. 

With the passing of this clever musician we have lost one who can ill be 
spared. His name, still more his “ pet” name “ Dannie,” is a household 
word in the musical profession, and stands for all that is good both as man 
and as artist. 

CHARLES A. SOUPER. 


CHARLES TURNER 


All who frequent the London Symphony Orchestra’s and the Royal 
Philharmonic Society's Concerts will miss a familiar figure. Many who find 
certain orchestral works tedious to listen to have spent the time, happy and 
enthralled, watching the drummer, and marvelling how he can count his bars 
in spite of having so much tuning to do. Charles Turner, timpanist to these 
orchestras, and professor of percussion at the Royal College of Music, was 
taken illin the middle of his work while Gramophone-recording, though his 
health had been failing for some little time before. From this illness he never 
recovered, and it is hard for us to reconcile with the activity he always showed 
on the platform the stillness that has now come upon him. 


C. MACKENZIE-RICHARDS 
The deep sympathy of all Collegians goes out to Mrs. Mackenzie- 
Richards (née Cobbold), whose husband, Flying-Officer C. Mackenzie- 
Richards, was killed last November, after jumping with a parachute from an 
aeroplane. 





The Royal Collegian Abroad 


LONDON 


Three Recitals of Pianoforte Music were given by Mr. Norman Greenwood 
during October at the A€olian Hall—on the 3rd, 14th and 24th. Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann and Chopin were presented, and César Franck, 
Ravei, Rachmaninov, Delius, Stanford, Howells and Protrofieff. 

On October roth and 26th, Mr. Norman Wilks gave a Pianoforte Recital, 
at the AXolian Hall. His programmes included works of Brahms, Beethoven, 
Debussy, Chopin, Schumann, Ravel, F. Bridge and Cyril Scott. 

On October 12th, at the AZolian Hall, Mr. Harold Rutland gave a 
Pianoforte Recital, at which he played works by Byrd, Bach, Sorabji, Ravel 
and Chopin ; Mozart’s C minor Fantasia; a group of his own compositions— 
Sonatina, Aubade, and Toccata—and two dances by Robin Milford. The 
last two groups and the Sorabji were first performances. 

Three Recitals of Songs and Duets were given by Miss Joan Elwes and 
Mr, Keith Falkner during October—on the 17th and 31st, at 12 Grosvenor 
Place, and on the 24th at Grotrian Hall. The first two programmes consisted of 
Schumann, Schubert, Parry, Vaughan Williams, and Bach ; the third, of Folk 
Songs, Folk Song Duets, and a repetition of Vaughan Williams’ Seven Housman 
Songs, for Voice and Violin, which had been given at the Second Recital. 
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Dr. Emily Daymond was at the Piano on the 17th; on the 24th and 31st, 
Mr. Craxton was at the Piano, and Miss Marie Wilson was the Violinist. On 
January 2nd and oth, Mr. Falkner and Miss Elwes also gave Recitals of Bach 
and old and modern English Songs at the Kleiner Konzerthaus, Saal, in Vienna. 


Three Pianoforte Recitals were given by Miss Kathleen Long on 
October 21st, and November 4th and 25th. Her programme included some 
16th Century Music (composers unknown), and works by Roncalli, Mozart, 
Schumann, Scarlatti, Bach. Beethoven, Chopin, Rameau, W. F. Bach, P. G. 
Bach, Handel, Schubert ; Five Preludes by Hugo Anson, Sonatina, Op. 109, 
by P. Jamach (first performance), and other works by Albeniz, Ravel, and 
Debussy. 

On October 25th Mr. Ivor James gave a Violoncello Recital at the 
Wigmore Hall ; at the Piano, Howard Ferguson. His programme included 
works by Ariosti, Vivaldi, Haydn, Franck, Fauré, Schubert and Sinigaglia, 
Five Irish Folk Tunes set by Howard Ferguson were also given. 

On October 29th, Miss Dorothy Hesse gave a Pianoforte Recital, at the 
olian Hall. Her programme included Franck, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Medtner and Chopin. 

On November 1st Miss Millicent Russell gave a Song Recital at the 
Wigmore Hall, assisted by the Kendall String Quartet. Her programme 
included German Lieder, and Songs by Parry, Vaughan-Williams, H. 
Howells, Whittaker, Armstrong Gibbs and Herbert Brewer ; also a Bach Solo 
Cantata, and works by Gretchaninoff and Paul Graener—the latter a Rhapsodie 
for Voice, Pianoforte and String Quartet. 

On November 4th, Mr. Gavin Gordon Brown gave a Vocal Recital at 
Wigmore Hall. His programme included a group of Italian, and also of 
Russian Songs, and Songs by Leewe, Schubert, Brahms and Wolf. 


On November 8th, at the Grotrian Hall, Miss Dorothea Webb and Miss 
Kathleen McQuitty gave a Vocal and Pianoforte Recital. Miss Webb gave 
a group of Songs by Grieg, and another group, in which Milhaud, Clive Carey, 
M. Davidson, Vaughan-Williams, E. Bairstow and Armstrong Gibbs, figured. 
The Pianoforte Solos were Mozart’s Rondo in A minor, Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. tog, and a Group of Chopin, 

Dr. Harold E. Darke directed the Annual Festival of the St. Michael's 
Singers, Cornhill, which took place during the period November 7th to the roth. 
Organ Recitals, Vocal and Orchestral Works, and Pianoforte Solos were given, 
and the Festival ended with a performance of Bach’s B minor Mass. 

On November 8th, at Wigmore Hall, Mr. Everard de Peyer gave a 
Vocal Recital, at which his programme included Songs by Schubert, Wolf, 
Strauss, Parry, Bax and Vaughan-Williams. 

On November 18th and December 8th, Miss Seymour Wingates gave a 
Violin Recital, at the Acolian Hall, assisted by Miss Kathleen Long. Vitali, 
Kreisler “settings,” Sonata by Ernest Block, Bach, Mozart, Brahms, and 
Honegger’s Sonata No. 1, in C sharp minor, figured in these programmes. 

Mr. Guy Warrack conducted a second series of Chamber Orchestra 
Concerts at Chelsea Town Hall last autumn, with the Agolian Chamber 
Orchestra, and Steuart Wilson, Odette de Foras, Arthur Benjamin and 
Richard Newton as Soloists. Among others, the following works were per- 
formed :—Gordon Jacob’s Piano Concerto, Patrick Hadley’s “ Ephemera” 
conducted by the Composers), Gavin Gordon-Brown’s Three Intimate Songs, 
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and Eugene Goossen’s Miniature Fantasy. The Orchestra was led by 
Mr. W. H. Reed, and contained a number of Professors and Students of 
the College. 

On December 6th, Mr. Arthur Benjamin and Mr. Sheridan Russell gave 
a Pianoforte and Violoncello Sonata Recital at the Wigmore Hall. The pro- 
gramme consisted of Bach, Beethoven, Bax and Debussy. 

On December 20th, Mr. Edwin Benbow played Pianoforte Solos at St. 
Paul’s School Christmas Concert, This makes an unbroken series of ten 
annual performances. 


PROVINCIAL 


On June 13th, at Reading University Orchestral Concert, Miss Belinda 
Heather played the Mozart A major, and also performed at Reading Town 
Hall on August 29th, at the National Union of Organists’ Association Congress. 

On November toth, at St. Michael’s, Bognor, the Concert programme 
included Mr. Norman Demuth’s « Rhapsody ” and “Habanera,” for Two Pianos, 
Four Hands. Mr. Demuth played this with Mr. Josef Holbrooke. This com- 
poser's “Overture for a Comedy” was given at the Eleventh Symphony 
Concert, at Bournemouth Winter Gardens, on December 15th, 

Rachael Macandrew gave a Piano Recital at Bournemouth on 
November 19th ; on November 27th, she also gave a Piano Recital with the 
“Old-Time Singers,” at the People’s Palace, and on December 1oth, with 
Gilbert Bailey, at the Victoria and Albert Museum (League of Arts). 

On December 16th, Mr. Mark Pasteur conducted the Christmas Concert 
of the Much Hadham Musical Society. Parts I & II of the Christmas 
Oratorio were given, with Mr. Steuart Wilson as Solo Tenor ; also Corelli’s 
Christmas Concerto for Strings, some Carols, and Arias of Bach and Handel. 

Mademoiselle Sarah Fischer, of the Opéra Comique, returned to Paris 
from a Concert tour in Canada and United States, shortly before Christmas. 
On December 20th, she sang, with Madame Calvé and Monsieur Capitaine, 
at a Gala Concert in aid of the Lifeboat Fund, and on December 29th she was 
going to Algiers to do “ Mélisande,” “ Mignon” and “ Werther.” 

On December 27th, Mr. Pasteur also conducted a Community Concert 
in Much Hadham Public Hall. The programme consisted entirely of carols. 


MUSIC AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ETON : Dr. Lry 


On October 8th Mr. Harold Bauer gave a Pianoforte Recital in the 
School Hall, Eton College. His very varied programme ranged from 
Scarlatti to Ravel. 

During the autumn term Dr. Ley gave Four Organ Recitals (three in the 
School Hall and one in College Chapel), at which works by Bach, Handel, 
Beethoven, Dvorak, as well as by Parry, Vaughan-Williams, Franck, Harwood, 
Stanford, Bairstow, and Ley were rendered. 

During November the Eton College Music Competitions, Instrumental 
and Vocal, took place. The Adjudicators were Mr. Harvey Grace (Pre- 
liminary), Dr. W. H. Harris (Final) for the former, and Mr. D. G. A. Fox, 
of Bradfield College, for the latter. 
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OUNDLE: MR. C. M. SPURLING 


On December 18th, in the Great Hall, a performance of J. S. Bach's 
Mass in B minor was given. The Soloists were Miss Silk, Miss Balfour, 
Mr. Adams, and Mr. Topliss Green The whole School took part in this. 


THE JUDD SCHOOL, TONBRIDGE: Mr. DaAvip EVANS 
On November 19th, in the School Hall, the following programme was 
given :—Handel’s Water Music, Mozart’s E flat Symphony, Purcell’s Gordian 
Knot Untied ; other works by Rimsky-Korsakov, Debussy, Howells and 
Vaughan-Williams ; Bach’s Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, and some 
Pianoforte works by Brahms, Debussy and Turina. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL: MR. C. THORNTON LOFTHOUSE 


On October 3rd a Violin and Pianoforte Recital was given by Dorothy 
and Charles Thornton Lofthouse. The programme included Beethoven 
Sonata in D, for Violin and Pianoforte (Op 12, No. 1), the César Franck 
Sonata in A, and Pianoforte Solos of Bach and Paradies. 

On October 17th Mr. Richard Newton gave a Lecture Recital on the 
Bassoon. Works of Mozart, Weber, Elgar, and Saint-Saéns were performed. 

On October 31st there was an Informal Concert of Solos and Duets 
“Up School,” and on November 28th a Lecture Recital, by Mr, Arnold 
Foster, on the French Horn, Mozart, Glazounow, and Brahms were included 
in the programme. 

On December 2nd the Christmas Oratorio (Parts I and II) was given, 
preceded by some of Handel’s Water Music. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Many Royal Collegians were present at the Thirty-Second Triennial 
Festival (Norfolk and Norwich), which took place from October 26th to 29th. 
A great variety of vocal and instrumental music was provided, but for the 
most part the performances were of well-known standard works. Mr, Frank 
Bridge’s Orchestral Rhapsody—“ Enter Spring ”—was, however, a first per- 
formance in England, being written for the Festival ; this was conducted by 
the Composer. Part of Act III, “ Meistersinger,” was given on October 28th, 
and Mr. Archibald Winter took the part of ‘‘ David.” 


ANOTHER BEYREUTH FESTIVAL 


Mr. Lawrence (of 10 Adelphi Terrace) writes :—‘‘ The great success of 
this year’s ‘Festival Plays’ in Beyreuth has determined those in charge to 
repeat them in 1928, The programme will include ‘Tristan and Isolde,’ 
‘Parsifal,’ and the ‘Ring’ The performances are to take place next July.” 


BIRTHS 
THALBEN-BALL. On October 3rd, at 5 Kensington Park Gardens, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Thalben-Ball—a daughter (Evelyn Pamela). 


NorTHCOTE. On October 19th, at Peri, Lindfield Road, Addiscombe, 
Surrey, to Elizabeth (née Lewis), wife of Sydney Northcote—a son, 
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LOFTHOUSE. To Mr.and Mrs. Thornton Lofthouse, at 17 Bramerton Street, 
Chelsea—a daughter. 

RICE-JONES. To Marguerite (née Echevarri) wife of Mr. A. P. Rice-Jones, 
D.S.0O.—a daughter. 

WARRACK. To Mr. and Mrs, Guy Warrack, at 38 Wellington Square, 
Chelsea—a son. 


ENGAGEMENT 
The engagement is announced between Captain H. F. Harewood Eve, 
M.C., R.A.S.C., only son of the late Sir Frederic Eve, F.A.C.S., of 61 Harley 
Street, and of Lady Eve, and Marie Amélie (Bim), only daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Bernard Flurscheim, of Rushmoor, Fleet, Hants. 


MARRIAGES 
MACKENZIE—DANNER. On July 7th, 1927, Mr. Donald Mackenzie to 
Muriel Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John J. Danner, Mexico City. 
YATES—MARSH. On 24th September, at All Saint’s Cathedral, Albany, New 
York, the Rev. Miles Lowell Yates to Marjorie Marsh. (Address : Christ 
Church Rectory, Cooperstoun, New York). 
FORBES—PENNY-SNOOK. In September last, Mr. Forbes, of 16 Belvidere, 
Weymouth, to Miss H. Penny-Snook, of Netherton House, Weymouth. 
RORERTSON—MOXON. On December 3rd, at St. Marylebone Church, Mr. 
Stuart Robinson to Miss Alice Moxon. 





Books and Music 


Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians has now reached completion 
—**P to Sonatina,” ‘Song to Z" having been published. 

In the “Musical Pilgrim” Series, published by the Oxford University Press, 
and edited by Dr. Arthur Somervell, the following have now appeared :— 

Mozart's Last Three Symphonies, by A. E. F. Dickinson. 

Mendelssohn, by Cyril Winn. 

Mozart's String Quartets, Books I and II, by T. F. Dunbill. 

Schumann's Pianoforte Works, by J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 

Tschaikovsky'’s Orchestral Works, by Eric Bloom. 

The Oxford University Press has also published :— 

Four Poems, by Li-Po, set for Medium Voice and Pianoforte, by Constant 
Lambert, at 3/6, and an arrangement in Pianoforte Duet of W. Walton's 
Facade, by Constant Lambert, at 6/6. 

Four Easy Pieces, for Violin and Piano, by E. Duncan Rubbra, at 2/6. 

Christmas Day in the Morning, by Gustav Holst, for Piano Solo, at 2/-. 

The Golden Goose, Choral Ballet, by Gustav Holst. Vocal Score at q/-. 

“The Lark Ascending,” by R. Vaughan Williams. Miniature Full Score, 
at 3/6. 

“Concerto Accademico,” by R. Vaughan Williams, arranged for Violin 
and Piano, at 7/6. 

“Henry Purcell,” by Denis Arundell, at 3/6. 


‘*Suite Mignonne,” by Edwin Benbow, is now being published by Cramer's 
in its second edition, 
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The Term’s Awards 
CHRISTMAS TERM, 1927 
The following Awards have been made: 
CounciL EXxHIBITIONS— 
Pearce, Ethel ... ... £7 Ivimey, Dorothy ... 44 
Cooke, Isobel ... .. £7 Fox, Florence ... ... £4 
Meads, Lois ... ... £6 Greenway, Rose... ... 44 
Campbell, Elizabeth... £6 Morgan, Haydn... ... 44 
ELarrisslsilianimeeeretne sO Austin, Iris te AeA 
Zacharawitch, Josef ... £5 Beaven, Dudley... .. 44 
Baldry, Betty .. ... 45 Davis, Margaret... ... 44 
Andrews, Leila... ... £5 McIntyre, Elizabeth... £4 
Ellis, Leslie ... ... 45 Orrey, Leslie ... ... 43 
Franklin, Isaac... ... 45 Collins, Kathleen ... £43 
Lauricella) Remo ... £5 
Lonpon Musicat SociEty’s Prize— 
Knight, Gladys 
Grove EXHIBITION— 
Divided between : 
Pearce, Sylvia tie aa L7 
Barnes, Ernest tee sé Ll 
Boase, Ursula Us a L,6 
RAYMOND FFENNELL AWARDS— 
Teear, Josephine ... £5 Waller, Janet... ... 43 
Clarke, Joyce McG.... £5 Ramsden, Emily ... £3 
Godwin, Christine ... £5 Marsh, Stella ... ... £3 
Whittaker, Mary bad ay. Phillips, Olwen... ... 43 
Stebbing, Eileen Sich ad Dugmore, Monica ... £3 
Harman, Kathleen ... £4 Hulme, Ella ... ... 63 
Stokes-Rees, Hilda ... £4 Kelly, Mary ... ... 43 


Gibbon, Phyllis... ... £4 
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A.R.C.M. Examination, December, 1927 


Pranororve (Ztaching)— 


Bethwaite, Sarah Kelly, Mary Katharine Fiissli 
Davis, Phyllis Margaret a Nightingale, Cuthbert Leathley 
a Dean, Dorothy Porteous, Kathleen Keith 
a Isaac, Margaret Verrier Ward, Elizabeth Dorothea 


PIANOFORTE (Accompantment)— 


Bethell, Joyce Margaret 6 Gregory, Jean Mary Roden 
PIANOFORTE (Solo Performance)— 
6 Cotton, Jean Alberta Pearce, Ethel Mary 
6 Eva, Marjorie Frances Russell, Valerie 
Hulme, Ella Wright, Margaret Edith 


Isaacs, Leonard 


ELOCUTION AND DECLAMATION— 
Byrne, Thora Emma 


Tut TrAcHING or MusIcAL APPRECIATION, AURAL TRAINING AND 
Sicut Reapinc— 


Cazenove, Jane Margaret Amy 


SINGING (Solo Performance)— 


Benson, Mona Vera Keith Collins, Irenée 
Caldwell, Eerena Grace Meyrat, Nellie 
Cass, Barbara Warner, Catherine Monica Mary 


Sincine (Zeaching)— 


Forsselius, Elizabeth Mary Milnes, Dorothy Edna 
Kennedy, Albert Hector a Bamsden, Emily 


VIOLIN AND VIoLA (Zeaching)— 


Andrews, Leith Kathleen (Vio/a) Cornelius, Rosemary 
Brown, Catherine Annie Travell, Joyce 
Cooke, Isobel Lockhart Morrison Waller, Janet Mary 


OrGaN (Solo Performance) — 
Beckett, ‘Thomas William 


Harr (Solo Performance)— 


Jenkins, Lena Nora 


a Competent knowledge of Harmony. 
6 Competent knowledge of Harmony and Counterpoint. 
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List of Dates, 1928 


A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 


April 
Last day for receiving application forms ... Mon., 20th Feb. 
Examination begins ... tee «ee» Mon,, 16th April 
September 


Last day for receiving application forms... Mon., 2nd July 
Examination begins... 200 00 ... Wed.,12th Sept. 


EASTER TERM 


Half Term begins «. Monday aes 20th Feb, 
Term ends — + Saturday anc 31st Mar. 





MIDSUMMER TERM 


Entrance Examination... Wednesday ... 25th April 
Term begins ... .. Monday an goth April 
Half Term begins oe Monday a 11th June 


Term ends... +» Saturday... 21st July 





